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ANOMALIES OF THE 
TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM:« 


ANY persons consider the Trusteeship System of the 

United Nations the highest expression of the moral and 

legal obligations of the “civilized” world to “underde- 
veloped” areas. It is all the more interesting to note, therefore, the 
peculiar circumstances of the origins, development and present 
status of the Trust Terrritories. 

Two of the principal advocates of the mandate system, the fore- 
runner of the trusteeship system, were Woodrow Wilson, who intro- 
duced segregation into the Federal departments in Washington, and 
Jan Christian Smuts, the high priest of white supremacy in Africa. 
The mandate system—a New Deal in colonial administration—was 
imposed upon only the defeated enemies, Turkey and Germany. 
It was such a noble concept that the victors did not grant it to their 
own colonies. Despite the fact that Germany’s colonies were taken 
from her after World War I because of alleged brutalities inflicted 
by her upon her black colonial subjects, many Englishmen and a few 
Frenchmen were willing to restore them to Hitler if he would only 
keep peace in Europe. Although Clement Attlee and other Laborites 
at the same time demanded that all colonies be placed under man- 
date, neither England nor any other Colonial Power has placed its 
colonies under trusteeship, the successor to the mandate system. 

There are today the same number of Trust Territories as there 
were mandated territories. The mandated area of South West 
Africa is the only former German colony that has not been placed 
under trusteeship. Jan Smuts, one of the “Fathers of the Mandate 
System,” was determined to incorporate it as a fifth province in the 
Union of South Africa. His successor, Malan, is even more de- 
termined to do so as the article by Miss McCarroll clearly shows. 
While the General Assembly of the United Nations has been unable 
to induce the Union of South Africa to carry out what many jurists 
consider a moral obligation, the Assembly did apptove a resolution 
that made Italy the Administering Authority for the new Trust 
Territory of Italian Somaliland. This resolution shocked a great 
many advocates of the ethical principles of the trusteeship system, 
since the Italian atrocities in Ethiopia were comparable to those com- 
mitted by the Nazis in many parts of Europe. In any event, critics 
of the system were provided with additional support for the argu- 
ment that trusteeship is a boon that is conferred upon the colonial 
subjects of the vanquished only. 

(Continued on page 189) 


*Except for this editorial, the following article also written by the editor, and the articles 
written by Miss McCarroll and Mrs. Turner, this issue was written by Miss James and the editor. 
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ORIGINS OF THE MANDATE SYSTEM 
SYSTEM 


AND THE TRUSTEESHIP 


While General Smuts of the 
Union of South Africa has been 
frequently referred to as ‘‘The 
Father of the Mandate System,’’ 
the more logical recipient of this 
designation is President Wilson. 
For Smuts preferred outright an- 
nexation of the former German 
colonies in Africa and the Pacific 
since they were inhabited by 
‘*barbarians.’’ But President Wil- 
son, who saw in the annexations 
proposed by Smuts a continuation 
of the secret diplomacy that was 
one of the causes of World War I 
and hence a possible cause of 
another war, insisted that the 
former German colonies as well as 
the Turkish communities in Asia 
be placed under mandate. There 
is little evidence that Wilson was 
really concerned with the welfare 
of the Native inhabitants. He was 
faced with a problem in political 
science and international relations 
which threatened to undermine the 
structure of the new world society 
in which peace should reign. What- 
ever his motives may have been, he 
fought one of his most bitter bat- 
tles in the Paris Peace Conference 
to the end that the former German 
colonies should be placed under 
mandate. In this instance he was 
successful. 


Smuts, Hughes of Australia and 
Massey of New Zealand were none- 
theless able to write into article 
XXII of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations a provision that 
led them to believe that they had 
achieved virtual annexation of 
South West Africa, German New 
Guinea and Western Samoa. The 
latter two have been placed under 


trusteeship but South West Africa: 


remains the only mandate not 
plaeed under trusteeship. 

Article XXII of the Covenant 
provided that to the former Ger- 
man colonies in Africa and the 
Pacific and certain former Turkish 
communities in Asia ‘‘there should 


be applied the principle that the 
well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of 
civilization, and that securities for 
the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in this Cove- 
nant.’’. The tutelage of these peo- 
ples was to be entrusted to ‘‘ad- 
vanced nations.’’ Article XXII 
drew a distinction between the 
areas that were to be placed under 
mandate. The former Turkish 
communities in Asia ‘‘ have reached 
a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations 
ean be provisionally recognized 
subject to the rendering of ad- 
ministrative advice and assistance 
by a Mandatory until such time as 
they are able to stand alone.’’ 
These former Turkish communities 
—Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Meso- 


‘ potamia (Iraq)—were designated 


as Class A Mandates. All of them 
today are independent. But the 
inhabitants of the former German 
colonies in Central Africa were not 
considered ready to ‘‘stand alone,’’ 
nor was any date suggested when 
they would be. The mandatories 
accepted the trusteeship of these 
mandates ‘‘under conditions which 
will guarantee freedom of con- 
science or religion, subject only to 
the maintenance of public order 
and morals, the prohibition of 
abuses such as the slave trade, the 
arms traffic and the liquor traffic, 
and the prevention of the estab- 
lishment of fortifications or mili- 
tary and naval bases and of mili- 
tary training of the natives for 
other than police purposes and the 
defense of territory, and will also 
secure equal opportunities for the 
trade and commerce of other mem- 


bers of the League.’’ These former 


German colonies in Central Africa 
were called Class B Mandates. 
Britain was designated as the 
mandatory for a part of the 
Cameroons, of Togoland and of 
Tanganyika ; France for the rest of 


Togoland and the Cameroons; 
Belgium for Ruanda-Urundi. South 
West Africa and the former Ger- 
man colonies in the South Pacific 
‘‘can’ be best administered under 
the laws of the Mandatory as 
integral portions of its territory, 
subject. to the safeguards above- 
mentioned in the interests of the 
indigenous population.’’ These 
were the Class C Mandates—South 
West Africa under the Union of 
South Africa, the former German 
colonies north of the equator under 
Japan, Western Somoa under New 
Zealand, German New Guinea 
under Australia and Nauru under 
Australia. 

Article XXII further provided 
that the mandatory should render 
an annual report of its administra- 
tion of its mandate and that a 
Permanent Mandates Commission 
should receive and examine these 
reports. e 

The P. M. C., which consisted of 
non-governmental representatives, 
showed on the whole a commenda- 
ble interest in the welfare of the 
Natives. But the Council of the 
League represented the manda- 
tories’ point of view to a consider- 
able extent. Professor Quincy 
Wright admirably summarized the 
effectiveness of the League when 
he wrote: ‘‘The Commission is the 
real center of the system. Upon it 
alone can the natives rely. The 
Council is not likely to do more 
for them than the Commission 
recommends. Though the Assembly 
may voice their interest it cannot 
directly affect the policy of the 
mandatories except through the 
Commission and the Council. Secre- 
tariat officials may acquire knowl- 
edge but they can make it effective 
only through passing it on to Com- 
mission members.’”? 


1Quincy Wright, Mandates under the 
League of Nations (Chicago, 1930), p. 
89. 
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In one memorable instance the 
Assembly did make its voice felt. 
Prime Minister Smuts in 1922 sent 
a force of 390 men armed with 
four machine guns and two bomb- 
ing planes to put down an uprising 
in South West Africa. Over a 
hundred men, women and children 
were killed and a perhaps larger 
number wounded. On September 8, 
1922, M. Dantés Bellegarde, the 
Haitian delegate, made an impas- 
sioned appeal that is still famous 
in the annals of the League. The 
Assembly on September 20 adopted 
a resolution expressing the hope 
that the P. M. C. at its next session 
would be able to report that satis- 
factory conditions had been estab- 
lished and that in the meanwhile 
South West Africa would make 
every effort to restore satisfactory 
conditions. Although the spokes- 
men at the next session of the Com- 
mission adopted a defiant attitude, 
the Union of South Africa probab- 
ly did not enjoy the general con- 
demnation that its. conduct had 


provoked.” 


How successful was the League 
of Nations in achieving the goals 
stipulated in Article XXII? Per- 
haps the most accurate estimate 
was that made by Professor Arthur 
N. Holeome of Harvard University 
when he wrote in the early days of 
World War IT: ‘‘It is evident that 
the mandate system is a promis- 
ing device for protecting the rights 
of natives in backward territories 
and for safeguarding their special 
interests when threatened by out- 
side exploitation. It has been less 
effective as a- means of promoting 
the material development of the 
mandated territories.’” 


During the inter-war period 
three proposals were frequently ad- 
vanced, beginning with 1926, for 
improvement in the administration 
of the mandated areas: 1, the right 
of oral petitions by the Natives; 2, 


2Logan, ‘‘The Operation of the Man- 
date System in Africa,’’ Journal of 
Negro History, XIII (October, 1928), 
439-442. 

3See his Dependent Areas in the Post- 
War World (Boston, 1941), p. 42. 


the adoption of a questionnaire as 
the basis for the annual reports of 
the mandatories ; 3, the right of the 
P. M. C. to make investigations in 
the mandated areas. But the power 
of the mandatories on the Council 
was strong enough to prevent the 
adoption of these proposals. Under 
the Charter of the United Nations, 
the last two are specifically pro- 
vided for and the first has been 
approved by the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Trusteeship Council. 

An even more important revision 
was advocated by Raymond Leslie 
Buell as early as 1940 when he con- 
cluded that ‘‘the ultimate solution 
of these colonial problems, if it is 
to reconcile the interests of every 
advanced nation as well as of 
native peoples, is to put colonies 
under some form of direct inter- 
national administration responsible 
to a reorganized League or Asso- 
ciation of Nations.”* The current 
editor of the BULLETIN sought to 
have a group of Americans inter- 


ested in Africa to incorporate this _ 


proposal in a post-war program 
for Africa, but the final report 
cautiously stated that the Commit- 
tee “believes that international ad- 
ministration should be introduced 
into those colonies . . . which may 
change hands during the war; and 
that similarly such administration 
might be tried in some other 
areas.”> This recommendation was 
not adopted at San Francisco nor 
was the English Laborites’ pro- 
posal that all colonies be placed 
under mandate.® 

Chapter XII of the Charter of the 
United Nations placed no obliga- 
tion upon any Member State to 
place any of its territories under 
trusteeship. The system was to ap- 
ply to such territories held under 
mandate, territories which might 
be detached from the enemy and 
colonies which the Member States 


4Isolated America (New York, 1940), 
pp. 410-412. 

5The Committee on Africa, the War, 
and Peace Aims, The Atlantic Charter 
and Africa from an American Stand- 
point (New York, 1942), pp. 56-57. 

6Logan, The African Mandates in 
World Politics (Washington, 1948), pp. 
151, 167. 
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agreed to place under trusteeship. 
The basic objectives were stated in 
Article 76 as follows: 


The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system, in accordance with the 
Purposes of the United Nations laid 
down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: 


a. to further international peace 
and security ; 

b. to promote the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of 
the trust territories, and their pro- 
gressive development towards 
self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the 
particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and 
the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and as may be 
provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement ; 

e. To encourage respect for hu- 
man rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distine- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or 
religion, and to encourage recogni- 
tion of the interdependence of the 
peoples of the world; and 

d. to ensure equal treatment in 
social, economic, and commercial 
matters for all Members of the 
United Nations and their nationals, 
and also equal treatment for the 
latter in the administration of 
justice, without prejudice to the 
attainment of the foregoing ob- 
jectives and subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 


Certain important differences 
will be observed between this 
article and the comparable article 
under Chapter XI which deals 
with the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. Strangely enough, the Ad- 
ministering Authorities did not 
“accept a sacred trust” for the 
Trust Territories although they 
did do so for the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. Trust Territories 
may aspire to either self-govern- 
ment or independence while the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories ap- 
parently may look forward to only 
self-government. Specific reference 


-is made to “human rights and 


fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion” in«the Trust 
Territories but the Charter is silent 
on this point in Chapter XI for 


(Continued on page 191) 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


British Trust TERRITORIES 

The African Trust Territories 
administered by the British in- 
clude Tanganyika, British Togo- 
land and British Cameroons. As in 
the case of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories the British are pursu- 
ing a plan of gradual Native par- 
ticipation in the political system of 
the Territories. 

In their Trust Territories, again 
as in their Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, the British seem to 
have found the most practicable 
solution to their problems in a sys- 
tem of local Native Authorities. 
Experience has proved that, in the 
outlying areas where it has not 
been feasible to keep a large num- 
ber of European officials, law and 
order and, in some cases, admin- 
istrative functions can best be 
maintained through the medium of 
Native officials. In addition, in 
some areas Native rulers play such 
an important role in the political 
heritage of the indigenous popu- 
lation that the Administering Au- 
thority, assuming a realistic at- 
titude, operates within the frame- 
work of the existing political pat- 
tern. 

In the less advanced areas where 
tradition is more deeply embedded, 
the Native Authorities are usually 
chiefs or chiefs plus their council 
of sub-chiefs. The regions that 
have been exposed for a considera- 
ble time to European culture have 
easily accommodated themselves to 
the introduction of democratic 
processes in the selection of Native 
Authorities. As a result these Na- 
tive Authorities appear to be pro- 
gressing gradually in power and in 
the adoption of democratic meth- 
ods. 

Some authorities believe that the 
sound and progressive development 
of local self-government is the best 
guarantee of political stability on 
the territorial level.1 While the 


1See especially Rita MHinden, ed., 
Local Government and the Colonies (Lon 
don, 1950). 


idea of hereditary rule is distaste- 
ful by our democratic standards, 
so long as it is employed as an 
evolutionary step looking toward 
extension of political rights some 
merits in the existing plan may be 
recognized. In the Report to the 
United Nations on the Administra- 
tion of Tanganyika for 1949 the 
statement is made that “in the 
sphere of rural local government 
the principle of popular represen- 
tation is becoming more widely ac- 
cepted and more firmly established 
in the formation of local councils 
which are being added to or sub- 
stituted for the traditional tri- 
bal constitutions.’’ In Tanganyika 
this is particularly heartening be- 
cause of the relatively slow rate of 
political progress which has existed 
in this territory, potentially the 
wealthiest of the British Trust Ter- 
ritories in Africa. 

In Tanganyika, as in the other 
British African Trust Territories, 
constitutional revisions looking to- 
ward democratic elections are not 
very far in the offing. Such an out- 
look is, of course, expressive of the 
basic purpose of moving nearer to 
the principles set down in the 
Charter of the United Nations. As 
an initial step the British are, as 
previously indicated, putting their 
greatest reliance upon stimulation 
of political interest and organiza- 
tion on the local level. It is ex- 
eeedingly difficult to get a com- 
posite picture of political activities 
on the local level in Tanganyika 
because, in many instances, the 
methods and structures adopted 
are dependent upon the readiness 
of the various tribes, of which there 
are many, to accept innovations or 
to fit them into the existing politi- 
eal and social pattern. To this end 
anthropologists are being employed 
to acquaint the British administra- 
tors with the essentials of the Na- 
tives’ political and social heritage. 

An example of the nature of the 
progress here is to be found in the 


newly established Provincial Coun- 
eil in the Lake Province, which 
will probably serve as a model for 
other provincial councils. Of the 
eighteen members of the Council, 
nine are official and nine unofficial, 
of whom five are Africans, two 
Asians and two Europeans. As 
presently constituted the Council is 
principally an advisory body, but 
it is expected that, as the members 
gain in experience, its authority 
will be increased. Of interest also 


is the recently manifested tendency 


to include women in the local 
councils in some areas. 

Throughout the Territory, Na- 
tive Authorities have been estab- 
lished with jurisdiction over indige- 
nous inhabitants in their respective 
areas. Some of the areas are pre- 
sided over by individual chiefs and 
others by a council or a federation 
of chiefs. The powers which the 
chiefs exercise are conferred upon 
them by the Native Authorities 
Ordinance; they also exercise re- 
sidual powers from Native law and 
eustom. 

On the territorial level Tan- 
ganyika is administered by the gov- 
ernor, an Englishman appointed 
by the Crown. He is assisted by 
an Executive Council composed of 
official and unofficial members 
whose function is to advise the gov- 
ernor on all matters which the law 
prescribes should be dealt with by 
the governor-in-council and on 
such other matters as he may think 
fit to refer to the Council; final 
decisions, however, rest with the 
governor. 

The laws of the Territory are en- 
acted by the governor with the 
“advice and consent” of the Legis- 
lative Council which consists of the 


governor, 15 official members and: 


not more than 14 unofficial mem- 
bers. The unofficial members, Afri- 
eans, Europeans and Asians, are 
nominated by the governor. Dur- 
ing 1948 the fourth African mem- 
ber was appointed. The governor 
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has the right to veto any ordinance 
and assent, dissent or reserve for 
signification of the king’s pleas- 
ure bills passed by the Legislative 
Council. The Annual Report to the 
Trusteeship Council for 1948 indi- 
cated that at that time the methods 
used in the election or selection of 
representatives to councils and 
other local government bodies were 
based on “local customs well under- 
stood by and acceptable to the local 
indigenous inhabitants.” 

In British East Africa common 
services such as currency, civil 
aviation, defense, income tax, posts 
and telegraphs, meteorology, statis- 
ties, scientific research and higher 
education are operated or control- 
led on an inter-territorial basis be- 
cause it is believed that this repre- 
sents a more efficient and economi- 
eal arrangement. On January 1, 
1948 the East African High Com- 
mission, consisting of the governors 
of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, 
was established along with a cen- 


tral legislative assembly represent- 
ing the three territories. This East 
African Central Assembly is com- 
posed of a speaker, appointed by 
the High Commission; 7 official 
members appointed ex-officio from 
the staff of the High Commission 


Services; 5 appointed members 
from each of the three territories; 
and one member of the Arab com- 
munity appointed by the High 
Commission. The five members 
from each of the territories are ap- 
pointed in the following manner: 
1 territorial official is appointed by 
the governor; 1 African, 1 Euro- 
pean and 1 Indian unofficial mem- 
ber are appointed by the governor 
or by election where unofficial 
members of the Territorial Legis- 
lative Council are elected; and 
1 member is elected by the un- 
official members of the Legislative 
Council from among their number. 
Elections and appointments are for 
an initial period of four years. The 
development of each of the Ter- 
ritories toward self-government is, 
however, to proceed separately. 
The system devised for govern- 


‘northern Gold Coast. 


NATIVES OF THE BRITISH CAMEROONS PRESENT A PETITION OF 
COMPLAINTS TO THE VISITING MISSION. 


ing British Togoland has its roots 
in the ethnic peculiarities of the 
region. The people of Togoland are 
not homogeneous. Ethnically and 
historically the affinities of the 
populace run east and west with 
the people of the Gold Coast and 
in some instances with. French 
Togoland, rather than north and 
south with political boundaries. 
As a result, there is a close relation- 
ship between the people of south- 
ern Togo and southern Gold Coast, 
and those of northern Togo and 
The mani- 
fest tribal division is increased by 
the fact that the greater acces- 
sibility to European contact and 
more favorable climatic and soil 
conditions in the south have pro- 
duced a more advanced economic 
and social development there than 


in the Northern Section. On the 
average about one-third of. the 
members of the Native Authorities 
in the south are not traditional 
rulers. And in four of the Au- 
thorities a few women are included 
in the administrative system. The 
relative poverty of Togo in natural 
resources and its lack of a natural 
outlet to the sea have furthered the 
development of a common admin- 
istration with the Gold Coast. 
Consequently, in accordance with 
Article 9 of the Mandate and Sece- 
tion 5 (a) of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, Togoland has been ad- 
ministered as an integral part of 
Gold Coast since 1922. 

Because the Southern Section 
shares with Gold Coast Colony and 
Ashanti, which compose the south- 
ern and therefore the general coast- 
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al area of the British possession, a 
more advanced stage of develop- 
ment, it also shares to some extent 
in the reforms wrought by the new 
Gold Coast constitution which was 
amended in 1950 to include a mem- 
ber from Togo. As a result the 
Southern Section of Togoland sends 
1 representative to the 32-member 
Gold Coast Legislative Council, 
which is the legislative body for 
Gold’ Coast Colony, Ashanti and 
Southern Togo. Southern Togo- 
land is thereby administered by 
the governor of Gold Coast and 
by the Executive Council, with the 
governor retaining powers under 
which he may apply or decline to 
apply any particular legislation to 
Togoland. By the Native Authority 
Ordinance of September 1, 1949 
provisions were made for the estab- 
lishment of the Southern Togoland 
Council which now elects the repre- 
sentative to the Gold Coast Legis- 
lature. This Council is composed 
of three representatives from each 
of the six Native Authorities. 

The Native Authorities, coun- 
seled by government technicians, 
administer the areas under their 
jurisdiction. With the specific ap- 
proval of the district commis- 
sioners in the case of temporary 
orders and of the chief commis- 
sioner in the case of more perma- 
nent rules, the Native Authorities 
may legislate on matters that are 
purely local. 

In 1949 there were no provisions 
for formal elections, but the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Reform 
proposed that in the existing 
municipalities elections should be 
accomplished by direct balloting. 
In other urban and rural districts 
the electoral college method would 
be employed for choosing a dele- 
gate to the House of Assembly. 

The northern sections of Gold 
Coast and Togoland have the 
Northern Territorial Council, which 
is an advisory and consultative 
body consisting of representatives 
of the fifteen Native Authorities. 
One-third of these represent the 
five Authorities of Northern Togo- 


land. It is expected that in the 
near future this body will elect 
representatives of the Northern 
Territories to the Gold Coast Legis- 
lative Council. At the present time 
the governor of Gold Coast is the 
sole legislative authority for the 
Northern Section although some of 
his powers have been delegated to 
the chief commissioner for the 
Northern Territories. 

In this section the Native Au- 
thorities are usually composed of 
a chief plus a council of sub-chiefs. 
Here the Native Authorities are 
concerned with the administration 
of such branches of government as 
agriculture, animal health, forest- 
ry, water supply, education, health 
services, taxation, police and main- 
tenance of roads and ferries. With 
the specific approval of the chief 
commissioner the Native Authori- 
ties may issue orders on local mat- 
ters. The assistance of government 
technicians is available to the Au- 
thorities for matters that require 
their counsel. 

In the Northern Section there is 
no electoral suffrage as we know 
it, but it is felt that the people of 
the region have taken elementary 
steps in that direction in the use 
of the. plebiscite taken in the 
Krachi Authority regarding a peti- 
tion to the United Nations. 

As was the case in Togoland, 
the British Cameroons was affected 
by the constitutional reforms of 
Nigeria of 1946. Under the new 
constitution three regional Houses 
of Assembly, each of which has 
unofficial and African majorities, 
were established in Nigeria. The 
Cameroons, administered as an in- 
tegral unit of Nigeria, has repre- 
sentatives in both the Eastern and 
the Northern Regional Houses. In 
the Northern Region which has 
two houses, there are two Camero- 
onians in the House of Chiefs and 
one in the House of Assembly. 
The Eastern House has two Came- 
roonian members. The Cameroons 
is likewise represented in the ter- 
ritorial body, the Nigerian Legis- 
lative Council, by a few members, 
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the exact number of which will be 
determined in June, 1951. This 
council has an unofficial and Afri- 
can majority, the greater part of 
whom are elected by the Regional 
Houses of Assembly. 

The Regional Houses of Assembly 
in turn are the representatives of 
the local Native administrations. 
Here the Native Authorities, which 
may or may not be chiefs plus 
council, are appointed by the gov- 
ernor of Nigeria. Each clan is per- 
mitted to select its own representa- 
tives on the Native Authorities 
Council without any interference 
from the administrative officers. 
The selection of provincial mem- 
bers to the Eastern House of As- 
sembly is carried out by more 
formal procedure with a majority 


‘vote prevailing. 


In the sphere of general admin- 
istration there is a larger number 
of Africans employed than Euro- 
peans. But because of the high edu- 
cational standards set for office 
holders on the higher administra- 
tive levels, there is a low percent- 
age of Natives holding office in 
these areas. A few Africans are be- 
ing trained, however, for the more 
responsible positions. 


FRENCH TOGOLAND AND CAMEROONS 


The French theory of colonial 
administration differs radically 
from that of the British. The lat- 
ter promises self-government for 
all British Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. But the French Constitu- 
tion of 1946 gave representation in 
the French legislative bodies to 
both the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories and to the French Trust 
Territories. The former had, prior 
to the June 1951 elections, 77 
Deputies in the National Assembly 
and 71 Senators in the Council of 
the Republic. The latter had 4 
Deputies and 5 Senators. 

But the Trust Territories do 
not enjoy the same status as do 


the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Inhabitants of the latter, now 
called Overseas Territories, are 
French nationals and French citi- 
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zens. Inhabitants of the Trust Ter- 
ritories, now called Associated Ter- 
ritories, are’ neither French na- 
tionals nor French citizens, but 
citizens of the French Union. In 
public law there seems to be no 
distinction between these two types 
of citizenship, for Article 81 states 
that the status of citizens of the 
French Union ‘‘ensures them the 
enjoyment of the rights and liber- 
ties guaranteed by the Preamble to 
the Constitution.” 

Until 1946 French Togoland was 
partially administered as a part of 
Dahomey. It now enjoys ‘‘autono- 
my.’’ At that time 5.380 voters 
elected a Native, Dr. Martin Aku, 
as their representative to the 
French National Assembly. In 
1949 fewer than 30,000 Native in- 
habitants out of a population of 
almost a million belonged to politi- 
cal parties. While there is more 
political agitation in the Came- 
roons, the total number of members 
is not proportionately larger. 

The degree of territorial autono- 
my enjoyed by the French Trust 
Territories is still not clearly de- 
fined. Since the Cameroons is the 
larger of the two French Trust 
Territories a somewhat detailed 
analysis of the political structure 
is here presented. The situation is 
quite similar to that in Togoland 
and the French Non-Self-Govern- 


ing Territories. At first, it was 
planned to build from the bottom 
to the top, starting with municipal 
and village councils, then moving 
to regional councils and finally to 
a territorial assembly in order to 
lead the Natives, “by successive 
stages, to be able to familiarize 
themselves with international af- 
fairs.” But the tempo of world 
events and the impatience of the 
people of the Cameroons led to a 
reversal of policy. It was decided 
to start at the top and to give the 
Cameroons a_ representative as- 
sembly as well as participation in 
the French national legislature. 
There have developed, however, 
some fourteen Councils of Notables, 
presided over by the regional chief. 
One of the principal subjects dis- 
cussed at a meeting of a Council of 
Notables attended by members of 
the United Nations Visiting Mis- 
sion in the latter part of 1949 was 
the ‘‘dowry’’ demanded by the fa- 
ther of a prospective young bride. 
Although these Councils of Nota- 
bles are purely consultative, they 
give the French administrative offi- 
cials and the central government 
‘the possibility of sounding out 
the opinion of the traditional au- 
thorities, who in fact play the role 
of intermediaries between the gov- 
ernment officials and the mass of 
the population.’’ The high chiefs 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE EWE PEOPLE PROTESTED TO THE 
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and the cantonal chiefs are ap- 
pointed by the High Commissioner 
on nomination by the regional 
chief, while the village chiefs are 
normally appointed by the regional 
chief on the nomination of the 
chief of the subdivision. Prior 
consultation is held with the popu- 
lation, the notables and the heads 
of interested families. Although in 
the southern part of the Came- 
roons, as in southern Togoland, the 
impact of modern civilization has 
weakened the authority of the 
chiefs, France intends to maintain 
the system. The Visiting Mission, 
however, doubted that in the south 
the large number of inferior chiefs 
would continue to play as large a 
part in local government as they 
have done. The Visiting Mission 
cautiously but pointedly arrived at 
the conclusion that the old order 
will necessarily be changed whether 
the French government desires it 
or not. 


Although 500,000 Natives of the 
Cameroons were eligible to vote, 
according to the French Special 


Representative to the Trusteeship 
Council, only 39,615 voted for 
representatives to the Cameroons 
Representative Assembly. They 
elected 24 members while French 
citizens elected 16. The assembly 
deliberated upon 27 categories of 
subjects such as the construction 
of roads and the method of levying 
taxes. It is mandatorily consulted 
by French government officials on 
such subjects as the granting of 
concessions and the administrative 
organization of the Territory. 
Finally it discusses chapter by 
chapter the budget which is divided 
into items which the Assembly is 
free to vote or to reject and items 
which it must approve.” 

Since the Assembly was not in 
session during the sojourn of the 
Visiting Mission, it refrained from 
passing judgment upon it. The 
Mission did point out, however, 
that most of the Natives had not 


2For a more detailed discussion see 
Negro History Bulletin, XIV (April, 
1951), 166-167. 
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been made familiar with the voting 
procedures. Perhaps the most 
interesting incident involved the 
dissatisfaction of a chief with an 
elected representative. The chief 
demanded the latter’s summary 
dismissal. He had been elected, 
insisted the chief, because the 
voters had been instructed by him 
to vote for the representative. The 
Visiting Mission had difficulty ex- 
planing to him that a democratic 
system did not work that way. 


RvUANDA-URUNDI AND NEw GUINEA 


Ruanda-Urundi, the most densely 
populated area in Africa, threat- 
ened by deforestation and erosion, 
is without doubt the most back- 
ward of the African Trust Ter- 
ritories from the political point of 
view. With legislative powers ex- 
ercised by the Belgian Parliament, 
the King of Belgium and the Gov- 
ernor-General of the Belgian Congo, 
executive powers are exercised by 
the Governor of Ruanda-Urundi. 
The governor has an administrative 


staff in which only the very minor 
posts are filled by Africans. 


The Vice - Governor - General’s 
Council of Ruanda-Urundi, estab- 
lished in 1947, is a purely advisory 
body. Its 22 members are composed 
of 5 high ranking officials, 3 private 
residents, 9 representatives of set- 
tlers’ associations, chambers of 
commerce, employers’ organiza- 
tions and associations of profes- 
sional employees, and 5 ‘“‘repre- 
sentatives of the Native popu- 
lation.’’ At the time that the 
Trusteeship Council’s Visiting Mis- 
sion was in Ruanda-Urundi in 1948 
the authorities assured the Mission 
that Africans would be appointed 
to the Council at a later date. 

Each of the two countries, Ruan- 
da and Urundi, has a traditional 
supreme chief called the Mwami 
and numerous sub-chiefs. The 
Mwami may be deposed by the gov- 
ernor as may the sub-chiefs. Be- 
fore his investiture by the gov- 
ernor, the Mwami must promise to 
obey the instructions and legal 
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orders of the authorities. The Visit- 
ing Mission made a very illuminat- 
ing comment on this situation, de- 
claring: ‘‘They have no say what- 
ever in the general management 
of affairs, in questions concerning 
non-natives, or in questions of 
principle of general policy. Even 
in the field of purely native gen- 
eral administration, their freedom 
of action is more theoretical than 
real, and their independence, if 
anything, illusory.’’ 

The conclusions reached by the 
Mission are so interesting that we 
include some excerpts from their 
report: 


The great material successes achieved 
by the Belgian administration had been 
obtained to some extent at the expense 
of individual initiative and the free- 
dom of the inhabitants. . . . Once basic 
results (and often brilliant ones) had 
been achieved, the time seemed to be 
ripe to ease the restraints of a disci- 
pline which, if indefinitely maintained, 
was likely to inhibit the inner po- 
tentialities of the people and to retard 
their moral development. . . . Might it 
not now be opportune, since a degree 
of security has been established, to al- 
low them a greater share and a greater 
voice in the administration of the 
country?. . . Over cautious and timid 
experiments are not enough; the ma- 
chinery must resolutely be set in 
motion. ... 

The Mission feels that the general 
attitude of the European administra- 
tion towards the native authorities 
might perhaps be modified in some 
way. ... It is possible that Belgian 
Officials might not all be conscious of 
this attitude of paternalism remi- 
niscent of the father whose very 
solicitude prevents him from seeing 
that his children are growing up and 
that the possibility of their emancipa- 
tion has become a reality. 


Only some 40,600 of the 93,000 
square miles of New Guinea were 
under the effective control of 
Australia in 1949. An additional 
35,000 were under partial control. 
Even in the areas under control it 
was difficult to secure sufficient 
civil servants to assure effective ad- 
ministration. Few Australians ap- 
plied and even fewer Natives had 
the required training. Australia 
was considering the establishment 
of Native village councils, which 


(Continued on page 180) 
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EDUCATION IN THE TRUST TERRITORIES 


The educational problems and 
difficulties’ which confront the na- 
tions administering Trust Terri- 
tories are stupendous, especially 
since a considerable increase in 
educational facilities is desirable, 
if not necessary, for a healthy 
political and economic develop- 
ment. Lack of space makes it im- 
possible to do little more than to 
identify these difficulties and prob- 
lems. They are essentially similar 
to those in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories as analyzed in the 
April, 1951, BuLuetin. In gen- 
eral, however, education is less ad- 
vanced in the Trust than in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Basie to all the problems and 
difficulties is the extension of the 
inadequate existing facilities. Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium and Australia, 
like the United States, are carry- 
ing such heavy military burdens 
that education and social welfare 


at home are retarded. Britain, ° 


France and Belgium, however, have 
launched comprehensive Develop- 
ment and Welfare Problems. (It 
is well nigh impossible to de- 
termine how much of the funds ap- 
propriated are borne by tax payers 
in the colonial Powers and how 
much is derived directly or in- 
directly from the profits of com- 
panies operating in the Non-Self- 
toverning and Trust Territories.) 
In any event, the funds available 
are insufficient to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the Territories. 
Intimately associated with this 
lack of funds is an insufficient 
number of schools to reduce in the 
near future the high percentage of 
illiteracy ; the difficulty of recruit- 
ing the required number of Euro- 
pean teachers; the necessity of 


making most schools beyond the. 


primary level boarding schools ; the 
complete absence of institutions of 
higher learning in all the Trust 
Territories and the lack of sufficient 
scholarship funds for the training 
of large numbers of Africans out- 
side the Trust Territories. 


Certain problems remain to be 
resolved. Should the language of 
instruction be in the vernacular, 
in the European language or in a 
lingua franca such as Hausa on the 
West Coast and Swahili on the 
East Coast? The vast majority of 
students attend only the primary 
grades and a disproportionate num- 
ber of these are boys. In Africa 
as elsewhere ‘‘the education of a 
woman may lead to the education 
of a family.’’ Too many of the 
schools are still operated by mis- 
sions though largely subsidized by 
the government. 

A perusal of some simple statis- 
tics will indicate the extent of the 
educational problems in the Trust 
Territories. In British Togoland 
out of approximately 95,692 chil- 
dren of school-going age only 29,- 
461 were in school in 1949, some- 
thing less than one-third. Start- 
ling is the discovery that in the 
Northern Section, where the total 
population is higher than that of 
the Southern Section by 37,618, 
there were only 877 children” in 
school. While Togoland is training 
its own primary teachers, students 
desiring secondary, technical or 
higher education must go outside 
the Territory to the Gold Coast or 
other countries for advanced edu- 
cation. In the Southern Section 
education is not free, though on 
some levels the fee is relatively 
small. Indigenous children attend- 
ing government day schools in the 
Northern Section are charged no 
fee, though other schools in that 
area are compelled to charge tui- 
tion and, where there are boarding 
schools, maintenance. There are 
special provisions made, however, 
for needy cases. About one-eighth 
of the children of school age are in 
school in the British Cameroons, In 
the southern section where the to- 
tal population is 325,900, for the 
year 1950 there were 28,333 chil- 
dren in the primary schools; in the 
northern section where 725,500 re- 
side, there were 1,818 children in 


school during the same period. 
Both of the secondary schools in 
the Territory are in the southern 
section of the Cameroons. No fee 
is charged for primary education 
in the northern section, and in the 
southern section, where the fee is 
low, it is often remitted. 

In Tanganyika, where there are 
approximately 1,833,124 African 
children of school-going age, in 
1949 there were 164,626 children 
in the primary and secondary 
schools. Of these, there were only 
2,082 in the 24 secondary schools. 
Primary education in the govern- 
ment schools is free, while in the 
government secondary schools 
there was a boarding fee of 100 
shillings a year. There is no fee at 
the teacher training centers. At all 
other schools there is a fee. The 
whole cost of the education of 34 
students from Tanganyika at Ma- 
kerere College in Uganda is borne 
by the government. 

It is interesting to note that 
there have been substantial in- 
creases in the amounts whieh the 
British Trust Territories have been 
spending for education during the 
last two-year periods for which 
figures are available. For the year 
1949 the British Cameroons spent 
86,942 pounds, while in 1950 they 
spent 108,259 pounds. The ex- 
penditure for Togoland for 1947- 
1948 was 84,260 pounds; the fol- 
lowing year showed an increase of 
29,102 pounds. In Tanganyika edu- 


‘ eation for African children cost 


699,853 pounds and 843,965 pounds 
for the years 1949 and 1950 re- 
spectively. The French ten-year 
plan allocated $3,400,000 for the 
full period in the Cameroons. 

In 1950 there were 155 govern- 
ment primary schools attended by 
17,068 boys and 4,061 girls in the 
territory of the French Cameroons. 
With a population of close to 3,- 
000,000, there would be a school- 
age population of some 250,000. 
Thus less than 10% of the chil- 
dren of school age were in these 
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schools. Many of the teachers were 
Frenchmen. In some of the schools 
white and colored children sat side 
by side. Catholic mission schools 
were attended by 62,231 pupils and 
Protestant mission schools by 30,- 
594. There were 820 pupils in 
secondary schools with an undesig- 
nated number in technical schools. 
Seventy-six students from the 
Cameroons were attending, with 
the aid of scholarships, secondary 
schools in France. 

It is estimated that in French 
Togoland 20% of the population 
ean read or write French or Eng- 
lish and about 5% the vernacular 
languages, Ewe, Mina or Arab. 
There were 190 government teach- 
ers, all of whom except 16 were 
Natives; 18 Catholic teachers, all 
of whom except 16 were Natives; 
51 Protestant teachers, all of whom 
except 3 were Natives. About 25,- 
000 students were in school. The 


Administration was particularly 


proud of the high school at Lomé 


which was called a veritable French 
high school in Togoland. 

It would seem that in Ruanda- 
Urundi not so much emphasis is 
placed on the need for education 
as in other areas. Belgian officials 
have been waging a life or death 
struggle in the economic sphere, 
but with the improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions there is now little 
excuse for the absence of an edu- 
cational program looking toward 
expansion. While primary schools 
exist in limited numbers there are 
little or no facilities for secondary 
education and none, of course, for 
higher education. The Visiting 
Mission suggested to Belgian offi- 
cials the desirability of extending 
its educational facilities in the Ter- 
ritory and of permitting the chiefs 
to travel abroad in order that they 
might gain firsthand knowledge of 
the more advanced cultures. The 
reply to the latter suggestion 
caused the Mission to comment 
that ‘‘without being irrevocably 
hostile to the idea, the Belgian ad- 
ministration does not look upon it 
with favor.’’ 


In New Guinea education is free 
but the only facilities provided in 
1948 were for primary and techni- 
eal education. Since there was not 
ong secondary school in the Ter- 
ritory and there were no provisions 
for sending students out of the 
Territory for such an education, it 
is not surprising that in 1948 ‘‘no 
Native had reached a secondary 
school standard of education.’’ At 
that time 47 Natives were being 
trained for teaching. The Admin- 
istering Authority has indicated 
that steps have been taken to pro- 
vide secondary schools. 

In all discussions of the Trustee- 
ship Council on education in the 
Territories, the most frequently 
expressed opinion has been on the 
need for sheer quantitative in- 
creases in facilities. Not to be 
separated from this requirement is 
the need to provide incentives for 
seeking education in the form of 
increased economic and _ political 
opportunities. Few Africans are 
sophisticated enough to accept the 
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Western ideal of education for its 
own sake. 





Politics . 


(Continued from page 178) 


would be authorized to submit any 
matter to an Advisory Council for 
Native Affairs. In addition, any 
Native, or any other person with 
the permission of the Advisory 
Council, might bring to the atten- 
tion of the latter matters affecting 
Native welfare. The Advisory 
Council would tender advice to the 
administrator on the subject. Na- 
tives were to constitute a majority 
of the members of the Advisory 
Council. The village councils would 
have functions relating to the 
peace, order and welfare of the Na- 
tives as fixed by Australian law. 

It is clear that political develop- 
ment in New Guinea is less ad- 
vanced than that in any of the Af- 
rican Trust Territories, with the 
possible exception of Ruanda- 
Urundi. 


A STUDENT LEARNING TO COOK AT THE WOMEN’S DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE CENTRE AT VICTORIA IN THE BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Trusteeship 
By GENEVA C. TURNER 


Janet was so sorry for her little 
friend, Marie, dressed in pure white 
and following closely behind the 
flower-laden casket containing the 
body of her mother. Janet clutched 
her mother’s arm as they joined 
the procession down the long 
church aisle, which to Janet seemed 
to have no end. 

Everyone felt sad for poor little 
Marie, whose father had recently 
been killed in the war and who now 
had lost her mother—her last and 
only living relative. 

On the way back from the ceme- 
tery, Janet was glad to find her- 
self at last alone in the car with 
her mother after the people in that 
car had been dropped at their 
various homes. 

‘‘What will become of poor 
Marie now?’’ asked Janet, who had 
been anxious to find out the an- 
swers to the many questions that 
had been arising in her mind dur- 
ing the ceremonies. ‘‘She has no 
one to turn to.’’ 

*‘Now don’t you worry about 
Marie,’’ answered Mother. ‘‘She is 
going to live with us.’’ 

‘**Oh, really, Mother!’’ exclaimed 
Janet whose face now brightened 
with joy. 

‘*You see,’? Mother went on, 
‘‘her parents, knowing that Marie 
had no relatives, gave your father 
and me the trusteeship of her 
money, property, education, and 
general welfare until she is twenty- 
one. A will was made giving us 
that right sometime ago.’’ 

‘*Trusteeship? What does that 
mean?’’ asked Janet, who was a 
very thoughtful girl for a teen- 
ager. ‘‘I have heard of trustees of 
churches and schools, but none of 
it is quite clear to me.’’ 

‘‘Now let me help you, Janet,’’ 
said Mother. ‘‘In the first place, a 


’ 


trustee is someone who has been ap- 
pointed or given the right to care 
for, guard, or keep property, 
money, or things for someone else. 
A trustee of a church cares for the 
property, furniture, and all the 
things belonging to it. He is ap- 
pointed by the members of the 
church to do that for them. The 
same’ holds true of the school. 
These trustees guard all the prop- 
erty and look after the general wel- 
fare of the school.’’ 


‘‘Oh, I understand now,’’ re- 
plied Janet. ‘‘So you and Father 
have been appointed in the will to 
look after Marie, her property, and 
everything.”’ 

‘‘That’s right,’’ answered Moth- 
er, ‘‘and she will come over to our 
home tonight and make it her 
home too.”’ 

‘*T am so glad that you and Dad 
are trustees for Marie. Now I know 
she will be all right.’’ 

‘*Well, we will certainly care for 
everything for her as best we can 
until she is twenty-one.’’ 

‘Trustees are not only found in 
churches and schools,’’ went on 
Mother, ‘‘but also among nations. 
Certain strong nations have united 
themselves together in a body to 
protect territories, or colonies, that 
are unable to govern or protect 
themselves. Each strong nation 
sends a representative to this body 
which is presided over in turn by 
one of the representatives. This 
body is known as the United Na- 
tions and acts as trustee for the 
weaker peoples who are not able to 
govern themselves so well, or to 
protect themselves against the ag- 


. gression of strong nations. There 


was a body after World War I 
somewhat like the United Nations 
called the League of Nations.”’ 

‘Just what is the United Na- 
tions doing for these territories 
and where are these territories 
located ?’’ 


‘*There are a great many weaker 
peoples living in colonies or ter- 
ritories that belong to different 
nations—the Natives of Africa and 
those in the islands of the Pacific. 
There are millions of them and a 
large part of them are Negroes. 
So the United Nations set up a 
body of rules and regulations to 
help improve the standard of liv- 
ing of those under their care, 
protect them, look after their 
health, education, and wages; to 
prohibit slavery, provide for their 
cultural life, and guide them to- 
ward independence. All of these 
aims have not been fully realized, 
but the United Nations is working 
toward them. These regulations are 
included in the Charter of the 
United Nations. In short, the 
United Nations became the trustees 
for these weaker peoples and they 
became the Trust Territories under 
the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations. So you see this 
subject of trusteeship among the 
nations is very far-reaching, Janet, 
and just too much to worry your 
little head about just now,’’ con- 
cluded Mother as they got out of 
the car in front of their home. 

As Janet ran up the front steps 
of her house, she was thinking only 
of the many happy hours she 
would spend with Marie, who 
would be under the care of her own 
mother and dad. 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS: 

1. What are the duties of a 
trustee ? 

2. When are trustees necessary ? 

3. For whom does the United 
Nations act as trustee? - 

4. Where are some of these 
Trust Territories located? 

5. Why did the United Nations 
make a charter? 

6. What are some of the aims 
set forth in this charter ? 

7. How would you define a 
Trust Territory? 
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INDUSTRY, LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


AFRICAN LABORATORY ASSISTANTS AT WORK IN VICTORIA HOSPITAL 
IN THE BRITISH CAMEROONS. 


The invaluable Review of Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Africa, pub- 
lished by the United Nations in 
February, 1951, pointed out: 


In summary it may be said that Africa 
as a whole is economically among the 
least developed areas of the world, 
with very low levels of production and 
consumption. The basic facts behind 
these low levels of production and con- 
sumption are, first, that a very large 
proportion of the total population of 
Africa is engaged in and dependent 
upon subsistence agriculture carried 
on with backward techniques. Seec- 
ondly, the investment in the developed 
sector of the economy is concentrated 
on the production of primary products 
for export. Thirdly, practically all of 
the capital upon which this production 
has been developed had to be imported 
from outside Africa, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Union of South Africa 
and parts of North Africa, this invest- 
ment has had a relatively small effect 
in generating secondary incomes and 


investment. Gross export receipts in 
considerable proportion are trans- 
ferred as incomes abroad in the form 
of loan charges and dividends on in- 
vested capital. 


The Trust Territories generally 
have fewer natural resources than 
do the neighboring Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. Potentially they 
may become more important. As 
the Visiting Mission to French 
Cameroons pointed out, ‘‘the Cam- 
eroons is a very huge territory, of- 
fering great and varied possibili- 
ties, only a part of which is being 
developed and even less studied 
and known.’’ Transportation is 
one of the greatest problems in all 
of the Trust Territories. Today 
there are only about 6,250 miles of 
railroad in the French Cameroons. 
There is a beginning of electrifi- 
eation in and around Douala and 


in some of the larger cities. In 
French Togoland there are about 
275 miles of railroad. Proportion- 
ately comparable figures apply to 
the other African Trust Territories. 
The Visiting Mission to the 
French Cameroons also commented 
that the participation of European 
capital in the production of ba- 
nanas, coffee, tobacco and lumber 
was important. Several Africans 
protested that the aid given them 
in these enterprises was insufficient. 
Highly significant was the follow- 
ing protest of Natives of the Cam- 
eroons to the Visiting Mission: 


We have in our territory immense re- 
sources. They have all been ceded 
definitively and exclusively to large 
European firms. And yet, these lands 
and these forests belong to us, and the 
Native of the Cameroons fears that 
tomorrow he will be the most dis- 
inherited of men and that he will be 
compelled, in the near future, to pass 
from the status of owner to that of 
beggar. In the Cameroons, a few agri- 
cultural and lumber firms, a score of 
large planters, divide among them- 
selves four-fifths of the forests and of 
the cultivable land. It is necessary to 
choose between a policy of granting 
large concessions to Europeans and 
that of stimulating Native enterprise. 
The Natives of the Cameroons elect 
the latter which has, moreover, given 
excellent results. 


The French Administering Au- 
thority contended that since 1946 
the Representative Assembly of 
the Cameroons participated in the 
granting or revision of concessions 
and that it was especially the Com- 
munist Party in the Cameroons 
that had launched the protest. 

There has been a considerable 
increase in cooperatives and trade 
unions were said to engage in 
great activity. The largest of these, 
affiliated with the French General 
Confederation of Labor had 12.000 
members. Of the British Trust 
Territories, only the Cameroons 
has any labor unions that might 
be considered worthy of the name. 
Here there are three unions with 
a combined membership of nearly 
20,000. 
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The law of April 11, 1946 for- 
bidding forced labor in French 
Cameroons had resulted in some 
confusion, since some Natives be- 
lieved that they could refrain from 
working even to gain a livelihood. 
But the Visiting Mission heard 
complaints that some forced labor 
still prevailed, especially for work 
on the roads. Whether these com- 
plaints were well founded was not 
clear. 

Complaints were made against 
the minimum salary of 60 franes a 
day (one dollar equals 350 francs). 
In some instances not even this 
minimum was paid. The proposed 
monthly salary of 2,000 franes for 
Africans was contrasted with that 
of 25,000 franes, plus social securi- 
ty, for Europeans. The visiting 
Mission cautiously concluded that 
inadequate studies of the cost of 
living made it impossible to de- 
termine the real value of Native 
salaries. 

The United Kingdom Colonial 
Development and Welfare Plan, 
begun in the post war period, in 
association with territorial develop- 
ment plans in the British Trust 
Territories anticipates marked im- 
provement in economic develop- 
ment in the alloted ten-year period. 
The plan encompasses extension of 
road and electricity facilities and 
water supplies for rural and urban 
areas. A unique situation was 
created under the Socialist admin- 
istration in the British Cameroons 
by the establishment in 1946 of 
the Cameroons Development Cor- 
poration. By a government ordi- 
nance the Governor of Nigeria was 
permitted to buy lands from the 
Custodian of Enemy Property and 
also native lands, which the Corpo- 
ration would hold and administer 
for the use and common benefit 
of the inhabitants of the Territory. 
Accordingly, the Corporation en- 


gages in cultivation and stock rais- ° 


ing; the construction, maintenance 
and improvement of communica- 
tions and the operation of trans- 
port undertakings; dealing in mer- 
chandise and produce of all kinds 
as producer, manufacturer, im- 
porter or exporter; and research 


and experimental work. While pro- 
viding health, educational, reli- 
gious, housing and _ recreational 
facilities for its thousands of em- 
ployees, the Corporation in 1948 
and 1949 provided the government 
with a total of £77,000 to be spent 
on the people of the Cameroons. 
In Tanganyika the abortive 
Groundnut Scheme is to be revived 
under the administration of coloni- 
al officials rather than under Over- 
seas Food Corporation, on the 
theory that the former are better 
prepared to evoke essential native 
participation: 

Because the vast majority of 
African workers are unskilled 
laborers, a representative picture 
of wage standards in the Trust 
Territories can best be supplied by 
an examination of wage rates of 
this segment of workers. In 1948 
in the British Cameroons the daily 
wage ranged between $.15 and 
$.70; in British Togoland, $.55 and 
$.65; in Ruanda-Urundi (1947), 
approximately $.32. In French 


Togoland the minimum varied be- 
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tween $.26 and $.46 for a day’s 
work, although the average is indi- 
cated as being $.52. In Douala, an 
urban area in French Cameroons, 
the minimum wage rate was $.39 
per day. Workers engaged in min- 
ing in Tanganyika received from 
$4.00 to $6.00 per month in 
1949; agricultural workers, $3.00- 
$9.00. In New Guinea the Admin- 
istration fixed monthly wages for 
plantation and mine workers at 
$2.40, with employers supplying 
such food and housing as they con- 
sidered necessary. In New Guinea, 
which has no trade unions and 
no collective bargaining, almost 
50% of the Native workers were 
indentured in 1948. The Admin- 
istering Authority hoped to elimi- 
nate this condition in a few years. 

Social welfare as we understand 
it is not assumed by the Adminis- 
tering Authorities in the Trust 
Territories. Owing to the strong 
family and tribal structure of Afri- 
ean society, care of the orphaned, 
aged, widowed, handicapped and 

(Continued on page 189) 


THE TRADE UNIONS OF THE BANANA AND RUBBER PLANTATION 

== WORKERS OF THE CAMEROONS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

PRESENT DEMANDS FOR BETTER LABOR CONDITIONS TO THE 
VISITING MISSION. 
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ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


The designation of Italy by the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations in December, 1948 as the 
Administering Authority for Ital- 
ian Somaliland came as a shock to 
those who remembered the record 
of Italian atrocities in Ethiopia. 
The designation came only after 
months of tortuous debate. Article 
2 of Annex XI to the Treaty of 
Paris with Italy stated: ‘‘The final 
disposal of the territories concerned 
and appropriate adjustment of 
their boundaries shall be made by 
the Four Powers in the light of the 
wishes and welfare of the in- 
habitants and the interests of peace 
and security, taking into considera- 
tion the views of other interested 
governments.’’ If no settlement 
had been arrived at within a year 
of the signing of the Treaty the 
issue was to be resolved by the 
General Assembly. 

On September 9, 1948, repre- 
national Negro 
organizations sent identical tele- 
grams to Premiers Stalin and At- 
tlee. Presidents Auriol and Tru- 
man urging that a plebiscite be 
held in accordance with the terms 
of this Treaty. A few months later 
representatives of the Somali youth 
presented the Memo- 
randum to the United Nations: 


sentatives of 22 


following 


MEMORANDUM TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS FROM THE SOMALI DELE- 
GATION ON THE FUTURE OF Ex- 
ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


1. We, the lawful and duly au- 
thorized representatives of the 
Somali Youth League, representing 
the overwhelming majority of the 
Somalis, most respectfully submit 
this memorandum, supplementing 
previously-submitted documents, to 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and its appropriate sub- 
divisions, setting forth our position 
on the future of Somaliland, 
formerly held as an Italian colony. 

2. Under the peace treaty, Italy 


has renounced all rights and titles 
to her former African colonies of 
which our country, Somalia, is one. 

3. The Council of Foreign 
Ministers, failing to reach agree- 
ment in regard to the final dis- 
posal of these territories, submitted 
the matter to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. Thus 
the Assembly is confronted with 
the responsibility of designating 
the administrative authority and 
setting up the trusteeship system 
for Somalia. 

4. It is not our intention at 
this time to make concrete sug- 
gestions regarding the application 
of the trusteeship system to these 
territories, but we are vitally con- 
cerned with respect to the designa- 
tion of the administering au- 
thority. We reserve for the future 
the right to present concrete sug- 
gestions for incorporation into any 
trusteeship plan for administering 
these territories. 

5. It is generally understood 
that some of the Great Powers in- 
tend to support the unjust im- 
perialist claims of the present 
Italian government to re-admin- 
ister our countty in spite of the 
report of the Four Power Commis- 
sion of Investigation which un- 
equivocally states that in Somalia, 
apart from ‘‘an insignificant num- 
ber’’, none has asked for the 
restoration of the Italian admin- 
istration. It is thus quite clear 
that the Somalis do not wish to live 
again under Italian rule. There- 
fore, we must state with emphasis 
that the restoration of Italian ad- 
ministration under any form or 
guise, even as a Trustee under the 
supervision of the United Nations, 
is totally unacceptable to our peo- 
ple. 


6. We summarize briefly the 
main reasons for our opposition to 
the return of Italian rule: 

A. The Somalis, under Italian 
rule, were deprived of edu- 
cation and enlightenment ; 


they were not entitled to 
any form of education dur- 
ing her fifty-year regime; 

. The Somalis were kept out 
of the economic field be- 
cause Italian nationals mo- 
nopolized all commerce and 
industry, leaving our peo- 
ple to become peons, gate- 
keepers, orderlies, interpre- 
ters, cooks, coolies, porters, 
boys, waiters, ete. ; 

. The Somalis were not al- 
lowed to form any associa- 
tion or political body. 
There was no freedom of 
speech and no freedom of 
action ; 

. The Somalis were treated 
like chattels in the social 
sphere ; 

. Italy is poor and she can- 
not finance her own coun- 
try soundly much less our 
country of Somalia; and 

. The Somalis earnestly de- 
sire the unification of their 
country with the other So- 
mali-inhabited _ territories, 
and by allowing Italy to 
return, they can never 
hope to achieve this greatest 
aim. 


The points, A, B, C and D, above- 
mentioned have, during the past 
fifty years of Italian rule, left their 
odious mark upon us so that it is 
impossible for Somalis to believe 
that they can ever be treated in a 
better manner by the Italians. 

7. In addition to this, the Ad- 
ministration has deprived the 
Somalis of fertile land in favor of 
Italian farmers and imposed forced 
labor, making the Somalis work for 
the Italians. This foreed labor 
problem, better known in Somalia 
as ‘‘eolonia,’’ is horrible and be- 
yond description. To give you a 
rough idea of the barbarous and 
inhuman methods employed by the 
Administration, we quote hereafter 
extracts from an official British 
publication of 1944: 
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This labor shortage, which at one time 
threatened to stop production al- 
together, was caused by the wholesale 
refusal of the Somalis to continue to 
work for the Italians. This was hardly 
surprising. For when the circumstances 
under which labor had been recruited 
were investigated, the situation was 
disclosed even less tolerable than the 
state of Mogadishu jail. Under the 
‘colonia’ system, men, women and chil- 
dren had been taken by force from 
remote places and condemned to an 
indefinite period of servitude on Italian 
farms. To quote from an official re- 
port: ‘Rations were grossly inadequate 
both in quality and quantity, and pay 
varied from one to three lire a day. 
Bachelors were forced to marry women 
who had been born and bred on the 
estate. Punishment, inflicted by the 
resident on the ex-parte representa- 
tions of the employer, was brutal and 
excessive. For a first offience of dis- 
obedience or indiscipline, fifty lashes 
with a hippopotamus-hide whip was a 
common award, and for a second of- 
fence the victim was strung up for 
several hours on a gallows, with his 
toes just clear of the ground, suspended 
by chains attached te wooden billets 
under his armpits, and with his hands 
handeuffed behind his back. It is not 
unnatural that the native labouring 
population regarded our coming as a 
deliverance from their Italian oppres- 
sors and that they resolutely and de- 
terminedly refused to return to work 


A VILLAGE IN 
SOMALILAND, 
NOW UNDER 
ITALIAN 
TRUSTEESHIP. 


for them, in spite of our efforts to 
presuade them to do so.’ They had 
had enough of slavery. (The First to 
be Freed, p. 60). 


8. The Somalis suffered enough 
of slavery, suppression and oppres- 
sion under the Italian administra- 
tion during and long before the 
Fascist regime. They will never 
forget the TYRANNY practiced 
by the administration. To Somalis, 
Italy is Italy, and Italians are 
Italians whether Demo-Christian, 
Fascist, Communist, Nazi, Social- 
ist, Republican, Liberal. To them 
there is no difference whatsoever 
between Mussolini and Signor De 
Gasperi; between Count Ciano and 
Count Sforza; and between Signor 
Terruzzi and Signor Brusase¢a. 

9. Italy lays claim to a share 
in the administration of her former 
colonies on the basis of the securing 
of an overseas outlet for her sur- 
plus population. As _ everyone 
knows, Italian emigrants are now 
seattered all over the world. Mil- 
lions are in the United States alone. 
Millions more are in Argentina, 
Brazil and other South American 
countries. Other millions reside in 
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Great Britain, France and else- 
where in Europe. They are also in 
Africa, Asia and other parts of the 
world. These Italian emigrants live 
peacefully with the peoples. of 
these countries and have. their 
ordinary jobs as workers, traders, 
ete. None of them has ever dreamed 
of ruling or demanding the right 
to administer these countries to 
which they have migrated. 

10. There is no reason why 
Italian residents in Somalia can- 
hot remain and live peacefully 
with the inhabitants without again 
aspiring to rulership over the ter- 
ritory. This can be achieved if, 
and only if, they renounce their 
unjust imperialist claims and cease 
seeking to restore the ‘Italian Ad- 
ministration since the Somalis can 
never forget the records of the past 
Italian regime. 

11. Besides the Italians, there 
are also other foreign elements in 
Somalia, the most important being 
Indians (Hindustani and Paki- 
stani) and Arabs. The latter is the 
largest foreign community in So- 
malia as they actually number 
some 20,000. These immigrants 
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have their ordinary jobs and none 
of them lays claim to sovereignty 
over the country. 

12. Among the nations support- 
ing the unjust imperialist claims 
of Italy some are rich, both in 
wealth and land. If they really 
wish—with good sincere intention 
—to solve the problem of the 
Ital'an surplus population, they 
would do far better to let down the 
bars and permit a sufficient num- 
ber of Italian immigrants into 
these prosperous lands rather than 
awarding to bankrupt Italy the 
infertile and desert lands of East 
Africa, where, because of former 
Italian oppression, emigrants from 
that land would not be welcome. 

13. In addition to the problem 
of the Italian surplus, the new 
government of Italy has repeatedly 
sought opportunity to send back to 
Africa some thousands of refugees 
from the former Italian colonies. 
Concluding its mission, the Four 
Power Commission of Investiga- 
tion visited Italy and interviewed 
representatives of these refugees. 
These were avowed Fascists who 
had poured into Africa during and 
immediately after the Fascist con- 
quest of Abyssinia. They are aptly 
and accurately described in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from The First to 
be Freed: 


“Tn Somalia, too, the conditions found 
were similar in the main, -though dif- 
ferent in detail. True, Mogadishu had 
never suffered from the elephantiasis 
that had overtaken Asmara. True, the 
Italian population of the colony was 
only one-tenth of that of Eritrea; but 
they were more violently Fascist, in- 
eorrigibly corrupt, and cordially hated 
by the Somali, who is difficult to deal 
with even at his friendliest.” (p. 12). 


14. May we call your attention 
to the fact that the United Nations 
Declaration; which embodies the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
upholds the right of self-determi- 
nation. In Article 76 of the Char- 
ter, setting forth the objectives 
of the Trusteeship System, such 
phrases as ‘‘freely expressed wishes 
of the people concerned,’’ appear. 

15. If against our wishes the 
First Committee and the General 


Assembly should decide to return 
Somalia to Italy, are we to assume 
that the Italian officials who are 
so bitterly hated by our people 
there are to be returned with the 
benediction of the United Nations? 
In such case, how can you expect 
us to trust and have faith in the 
United Nations? 

16. In concluding our memo- 
randum, we humbly and respect- 
fully beg the Assembly to study 
carefully the contents of all that 
we have submitted and what we 
are going to submit. 

17. Once again we stress that 
the Somalis do not desire and will 
not accept the restoration, in their 
country, of Italian administration 
under any form or guise even as 
a Trustee under supervision of the 
United Nations. 

18. May we draw the attention 
of the honorable members of the 
august Assembly to the fact that 
today they are the supreme judges 
of the fate of our country and its 
people. We wish to see these 
honorable members give more con- 
sideration and weight to the de- 
sires and welfare of the inhabi- 
tants. Furthermore, we trust that 
this august Assembly will not 
judge this issue on the basis of 
self-interest whether for political, 
religious or other reasons and will 
act as a neutral and impartial 
judge. 

19. We faithfully hope that the 
august Assembly will carefully 
consider our just and legitimate 
demands expressed in this and 
other memoranda submitted. 

We beg to remain, Sirs 

Yours respectfully, 


The Somali Representatives, 


ABDULLAH Issa 
Aut Noor 
Their efforts availed nothing. 
Today this former Italian colony is 
again being administered by a na- 
tion which talks as loudly today 
about spazio vitale as did Mus- 
solini. Many observers doubt that 
Italy will seriously try to have 


Italian Somaliland ready for in- 


dependence within the stipulated 
ten year period. 
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imperative in order to eliminate 
the wariness of businessmen of 
making long-term, large-scale in- 
vestments and would promote con- 
fidence in the future stability of 
the area. 

To buttress its claims and ‘‘to 
make annexation more palatable’’ 
the Union of South Africa pre- 
sented the results of a referendum 
among the Natives (it was recog- 
nized and conceded that the white 
population favored integration) 
showing 208,850 for incorporation, 
35,520 against such a step, and 56,- 
790 not accessible for voting on the 
issue.’ The validity of the referen- 
dum was immediately questioned." 
Some members of the United Na- 
tions doubted that dependent peo- 
ple could be expected to express a 
free and considered opinion on an 
issue so complex as affiliation. 
There were suspicions that only a 
random count had been taken and 
that only the voices of the chiefs 
had been registered; since chiefs 
and headmen were government 
sponsored and supported, their 
words were influenced and not to 
be considered in any event as indic- 
ative of the expressed desires of 
their entire groups. The Nation 
interpreted the consultation of 
these government ‘‘officials’’ as giv- 
ing ‘‘the proceedings about the same 
value as a Hitler plebiscite.’’” 
It was claimed by some that the 
distinction between ‘‘British’’ and 
‘*Union’’ was too subtle a one to 
have been made clear to the Na- 
tives. There were doubts, too, that 
they knew what was meant by 
‘‘United Nations,’’ ‘‘mandate,’’ 
‘‘integration,’’ ‘‘trusteeship,’’ or 
‘incorporation.’’ The Indian Dele- 
gation emphasized the facts that no 
Africans from the Union had been 


100 nited Nations Bulletin, I (Novem- 
ber 16, 1946), 9-12; (November 25, 1946), 
4-6; (December 31, 1946), 16-17; United 
Nations Documents A/334 Add. 1, Sep- 
tember 22, 1947. 

11United Nations Documents, A/C. 
4/118; A/C.4/95; A/C.4/96; A/C.4/8.R. 
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able to make known to the inhabi- 
tants of the mandate the conditions 
under which they lived, and no 
representative organization, society 
or club of colored people in the 
Union, in all of Africa, indeed, in 
the entire world had spoken in 
favor of incorporation!'* Special 
correspondence from Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland and Swaziland 
was received by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in which the peoples of these 
crown colonies registered their op- 
position to the incorporation of 
South West Africa because they 
feared it would preclude the pos- 
sibility of their acquiring a free 
harbor for exports; they believed 
the request for the sanction of an- 
nexation evidenced an_ ulterior 
Union motive to landlock them 
completely and to more speedily 
facilitate their eventual incorpora- 
tion as a realization of a night- 
marish contemporary extension of 
a Rhodesian dream.'* Fortunately 
there was ‘‘grave doubt whether 
the natives of South-West Africa 
wish[ed] to become part of a coun- 
try whose present Government 
preaches an uncompromising doc- 
trine of white supremacy.’ The 
General Assembly refused to be a 
legal accomplice to annexation 
since it regarded the United Na- 
tions as the legitimate and spiritual 
successor of the League of Nations 
and the Trusteeship Council as the 
heir to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. As one writer con- 
eluded : 
Not the personal prestige of General 
Smuts, not the long years of admin- 
istration of the territory were upper- 
most in the minds of those in the As- 
sembly. Their thoughts rested on 300,- 
000 non-white inhabitants of South- 
West Africa.1® 

Smuts took the rejection calmly, 
however, because it made no dif- 
ference in the relationship between 
the mandate and the mandatory 
since the integration had become 


13United Nations Bulletin, III (Octo- 


ber 7, 1947), 459-462; (October 21), 
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14United Nations 
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ber 23, 1949, 28:2. 
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almost a reality anyway. He did 
promise that his government would 
not proceed with the incorporation 
at that time, and that it would con- 
tinue to rule the territory in the 
spirit of the League and send re- 
ports although this was not to be 
construed as meaning the recogni- 
tion of any accountability to the 
United Nations."7 

In 1947 the Trusteeship Council 
examined the report sent to it by 
the Union on the administration 
of South West Africa for 1946. A 
few positive facts were revealing. 
For example, there were seven 
state-aided hospitals for whites and 
only four for Natives; there were 
fifty-six state-aided schools for 
European children and seven for 
Natives ; there was not opportunity 
for a native child to get secondary 
school training; hired prison labor 
was common; no _ International 
Labor Organization conventions 
were being observed in the area. 
The Mexican Delegation raised 
questions as to wthether or not it 
was true that some Natives received 
a monthly salary equivalent to 
$2.50, whether Native chiefs were 
prevented from leaving their re- 
serves, whether masters could beat 
their employees and how many Na- 
tives were being ‘‘sentenced’’ to the 
mines. Other delegations pointed 
out the impossibility of telling from 
the report how much the Natives 
shared in the prosperity of the 
country and whether their eco- 
nomic position was improving. The 
report was not as comprehensive 
as those sent to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission before the 
war and the Council felt called up- 
on to make a request for more in- 
formation.1§ 

The whole complexion of the 
Union-United Nations struggle was 
changed in 1948 when the United 
Party lost the election to. the 


‘Nationalists and Smuts was ousted 


from office. His suecessor to the 
premiership was Dr. D. F. Malan, 


17Foreign Policy Reports, XXIII 
(June 1, 1947), 70-72; Round Table, 
XXXVII (March, 1947), 133-138. 

180 nited Nations Bulletin, IV (Janu- 
ary 1, 1948), 32-34; V (August 15), 645- 
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as rabid and notorious a racist as 
has ever held a_ public office 
of such importance. With this 
change in parties and leaders the 
movement toward incorporation 
and defiance was fanatically ac- 
celerated. Malan was angered by 
the mildness of Smuts’s presenta- 
tion of the incorporation argument 
before the General Assembly in 
1946 and sent the adamant Mr. 
Erie Louw to Lake Success to warn 
the world of the Union’s un- 
compromising determination and 
to threaten the United Nations 
with a hint of his country’s pos- 
sible withdrawal from the organi- 
zation if it continued to make 
South Africa ‘‘the butt of un- 
enlightened criticism.’’!? This chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitude led sub- 
sequently to the Union Delegation’s 
walking out of the sessions before 
which the Reverend Michael Scott, 
after every possible obstacle had 
been put in his’ way by the Union, 
the United States, Great Britain 
and France to prevent him from 
presenting the views and the wishes 
of the Herero people, revealed the 
pitiful despair of the South West 
African Natives.?° The South Afri- 
ean Delegation objected to the 
statements of Scott being put on 
the record because this-was ‘‘not 
in keeping with the dignity of the 
organization’’ and the Delegation 
did not wish the United Nations to 
receive petitions from Natives of 
South West Africa.*! The Council 
had expressed its opposition to 
segregation and the absence of 
measures designed to eradicate the 
factors which the government 
seemed to feel made such neces- 
sary.22 The Union consequently 


19New. York Times, November 19, 1949, 
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(November 19, 1949), 1042-1046. 
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Bulletin, VII (December 15, 1949), 754- 
756; United Nations Documents A/C.4/ 
96; New York Times, November 23, 1949, 
4:6; 24,7:8;30,14:2; September 17, 1950, 
27:1;22,30:7. 
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cember 15, 1949), 750-756. 
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notified the Secretary-General that 
it would no longer send reports 
on the mandate because there 
seemed to be neither understand- 
ing nor appreciation of the unique 
nature of South West Africa and 
its relation to the Union nor 
recognition of its pledge to rule 
the territory in the spirit of the 
mandate system.** 

The General Assembly voted in 
December, 1949 to request the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice to give its advisory opinion 
on the issues involved in its contro- 
versy with the Union of South 
Africa.** In May, 1950 Dr. L. C. 
Steyn, presenting the case of the 
Union before the Court, insisted 
that the mandate had lapsed with 
the death of the League of Na- 
tions, that it had appointed no legal 
successor and that mandatories had 
never been responsible to the world 
at large since the League itself 
had never represented the world, 
but rather merely the signatories 
to the Treaty of Versailles. He 
stated further that the League’s 
consent had not been required for 
the change in the status of a man- 
date as was evident in the fact that 
the status of Lebanon, Syria and 
Trans-Jordon had been changed 
and afterwards welcomed and ap- 
proved by a moribund League. He 
continued that Chapter XI of the 
Charter of the United Nations dealt 
with Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories and was not applicable to 
South West Africa. Steyn pre- 
pared a memorandum which con- 
tinued these arguments and added 
that the low economic potential 
and backwardness of the area made 
it impossible to attain ultimate self- 
government and separate statehood 
as implied in the original mandate 
system and that something positive 
had to be done to make the future 
of the territory more certain so 


23United Nations Bulletin, VII (Au- 
gust 1,.1949), 127-128; VIII (June 1, 
1950), 465-468. 

24K essing’s Contemporary Archives, 
VII (London, 1948-50), 9999B-10; 
10405A; 10473B; New York Times, No- 
vember 30, 1949, 14:2; January 1, 1950, 
19:1; United Nations Bulletin, VIII 
(June 1, 1950), 465-468. 


that spiritual and economic de- 
velopment could proceed more 
rapidly and harmoniously.*° The 
Court rendered its decision in July 
of the same year. By a narrow 
vote of 8-6 it agreed that South 
Africa was under no legal obliga- 
tion to submit the mandate to trust- 
teeship under the United Nations 
but by a unanimous decision it 
stated that the mandate was still in 
effect and that there could be no 
unilateral change in its status. Re- 
ports must be submitted to the 
United Nations and there was the 
continued obligation upon South 
Africa to submit to the international 
organization petitions sent by the 
people of the territory. The opinion 
was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
United Nations but ‘‘it was a hol- 
low victory’’ for the United Na- 
tions made no attempt to sustain 
the Court in its insistence that in 
disputes involving the interpreta- 
tion or application of the pro- 
visions of a League of Nations 
mandate South Africa was forced 
to accept its compulsory jurisdic- 
tion.?® ’ 

The Union Parliament had pas- 
sed in 1949 the South West Africa 
Act which gave the mandate six 
representatives and four senators 
in the Union’s legislature and 
amended the Constitution of South 
West Africa by replacing the As- 
sembly of six nominated and twelve 
elected members with eighteen 
elected members.27 Malan must 
have anticipated an adverse de- 
cision by the Court for he pro- 
ceeded with indecent haste to set 
in motion machinery for the elec- 
tion of officials provided for in the 
South West Africa Act by which 
the mandate was to become in- 
tegrated into the national life of 


25New York Times, May 18, 1950, 10: 
4; United Nations Bulletin, VIII (June 
15, 1950), 536-537. 

264merican Journal of International 
Law, XLV (January, 1950), 11-19; For- 
eign Policy Reports, XXVI (February 1, 
1951), 212; New York Times, July 12, 
1950, 19:1; 28:3; 138, 8:4; 19, 30:6; 
United Nations Bulletin, IX (August 1, 
1950), 100-101. 

2TMichael Seott, ‘‘South Africa and 
South-West Africa,’’ Crisis, LVII (Feb- 
ruary 1950), 88-93, 124-126. 
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his country. These elections on 
August 30 were to be a direct chal- 
lenge to the authority of the United 
Nations and the Court, and Malan 
campaigned by appealing to the 
voters to elect his Nationalist col- 
leagues ‘‘as a vote of confidence in 
my attitude toward the United Na- 
tions.’’*8 The voters, confident in 
the rightness of white-supremacy, 
and approving the | anti-British 
statements of Dr. Malan, elected 
the Nationalists almost exclusively 
and gave him a mandate of arro- 
gance. There was no longer any 
‘*political bar to a fantastic, explo- 
sive Nationalist program full of 
apartheid.’’® However, G. M. 
Archambault, in a special to the 
New York Times explained as fol- 
lows how such lamentable success 
was achieved: 


The Nationalist victory is attributed in 
the first place to Dr. Malan’s tenacity 
of purpose. It was evident to all, that 
when he introduced the South West 
Africa bill last year giving that ter- 
ritory relatively large representation 
in the Union Parliament he was de- 
termined that the election should turn 
out in his favor. Since then, South- 
West Africa has been systematically 
nursed and has basked in governmental 
favor. Dr. Malan’s defiance of the 
United Nations has also helped.*® 


There are a few observations I 
would like to make in concluding 
this brief report on the recent 
political history of South West 
Africa. First, the United Nations 
could have taken its first concerted 
stand in defense of the Charter 
against the Union of South Africa. 
Instead it spent five years debat- 
ing whether or not South Africa 
was legally or morally bound to 
place its mandate under trustee- 
ship before it finally got around 
to requesting the Court to render 
simply an advisory opinion on the 
subject. Second, the United Na- 
tions acted within a few days in 
its efforts to restrain the North 
Koreans in their invasion of South 
Korea and ironically enough South 
Africa was among those nations 


28New York Times, August 31, 1950, 
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29Time, LVI (September 11, 1950), 29. 
30September 1, 1950, 11:2. 
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which assisted in this enterprise 
against the declared aggression of 
Communist forces in Asia.** But 
there has been nothing more 
than protestation against non-Com- 
munist imperialism in the African 
part of the world. Perhaps there is 
truth in this observation: ‘‘There 
appears to be no threat of inter- 
national trouble over possession of 
South West Africa. Nobody else 
wants it.’’8*. Here is an inter- 
national organization whose very 
conception and birth came out of 
the concerted effort of nations 
fighting against Hitler’s aggres- 
sion and master-racism and yet it 
has been polite and careful in its 
criticism of a state which is preath- 
ing a Herrenvolk theory essential- 
ly the same and potentially as 
dangerous. Third, the United Na- 
tions has been so concerned with 
the technicalities and legalisms in- 
volved in the appropriation of 
South West Africa that it has per- 
mitted the Union to accomplish its 
back-door annexation under its 
very nose. Madame Pandit, despite 
her prior concern with the ques- 
tion of the disgraceful treatment of 
Indians in the Union, saw this 
situation clearly and was among 
the strongest opponents to the 
unilateral action of South Africa. 
She put the issue properly when 
she said: 


We are rapidly reducing the General 
Assembly and its Committee [Trustee- 
ship] to the status of law courts where 
lawyers discuss pros and cons of views 
exclusively from the legal angle... . 
Human problems, however, have only 
been solved by a human approach and 
never through a court of law. 33 


Finally, and most important of all, 
[ believe, this lack of positive ac- 
tion has meant that the South 
West African Natives have been 
deprived of their only peaceful 
weapon against the encoachments 
of the Union through their loss of 
their guarantee of international 
supervision, for none heeded the 


31New York Times, September 2, 1950, 
4:8; 14:3. 

32Scholastic, op. cit. 

330 nited Nations Bulletin, V (Decem- 
ber 15, 1948), 1046. 


prophetic warning of the Round 
Table writers who cautioned: 
‘‘Champions of the coloured cause 
are apt to talk glibly, unmindful 
of the inescapable time-factor in 
human progress.’’** But there may 
have been more than nationalist 
boasting on the part of an African 
friend of mine who said rather 
succinctly : 

‘The sleeping giant, Africa, is 
more dangerous than his mild snor- 
ing implies.”’ 


34XXXVI (September 1946), 339. 
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Strangely enough, moreover, the 
former colonies of the powers that 
were victorious in World War II 
have made in some instances sub- 
stantially more progress toward 
self-government than has any Trust 
Territory. While the administra- 
tion of the Trust Territories re- 
veals some improvement over that 
of the mandates, conditions in the 
Trust Territories are not notice- 
ably superior to those in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. Few of 
the enthusiastic supporters of the 
mandate system would have be- 
lieved that some of the colonies 
that were not placed under man- 
date by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations would today be 
further advanced toward self-gov- 
ernment than those that were 
placed under mandate or that 
some of them would be closer to the 
ideals set forth in the mandate sys- 
tem. It is too early, however, to 
conclude that the ‘Trust Ter- 
ritories should be changed to Non- 
Self-Governing Territories in order 
to hasten the day when they will 
become self-governing. 

An evaluation of the Trusteeship 
Council, which appeared just as 
this issue went to press, is reveal- 
ing. Professor Sherman S. Hayden 
of Clark University (Worcester) 
eoncluded: ‘‘[The Trusteeship 
Council] is certainly not the tool 
of the administrative Powers, but 
neither is it the clear and un- 
mistakable voice of a world com- 
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munity, and it does not go nearly 
as far as the Assembly in demand- 
ing progress toward the goal of 
self-rule. It is ready and even 
eager to assume supervision of the 
difficult technical task of moderniz- 
ing and educating these backward 
areas—but it is not a body of ex- 
perts, does not pretend to be, and 
lacks facilities for discharging an 
expert’s job. We see here an 
international body whose function 
and purpose are not yet fully de- 
fined, even within the limited 
sphere granted for its operation. 
The future of the Council and the 
degree of its usefulness will depend 
upon the further definition of these 
matters.’’? 

Finally, it should be observed 
that all the Trust Territories are 
inhabited by Negroes and other 
colored peoples. The problem of the 
Trust Territories, like that of the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories is, 
then, the problem of the ‘‘color 
line.’’ 


1¢¢The Trusteeship Council: Its First 
Three Years,’’ Political Science Quarter- 
ly, LXVI (June, 1951), 247. 
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destitute is looked upon as.a famil- 
ial or tribal responsibility. In the 
realm of social welfare the Au- 
thorities play their most important 
role in the dispensation of medical 
attention and in the programs for 
disease control and prevention. 

Even in these attempts the Ter- 
ritories suffer from lack of an 
adequate number of doctors and 
nurses. For example in British 
Togoland there are only 5 phy- 
sicians and three hospitals, plus a 
larger number of medical centers, 
to service 382,768 residents, though 
nearby hospitals in Gold Coast are 
open to them. The Australians 
have indicated that they are able 
to introduce political control into 
remote areas by first offering much- 
needed medical attention. Africans 
from Trust Territories have taken 
part in numerous continental con- 
ferences on disease and pest con- 
trol. 
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LEFT: THE CATHOLIC MISSION 
AT USUMBURA, RUANDA. 


Belgian Government Information Center 
to 


BELOW: AN AERIAL VIEW OF 
MOGADISCIO, CAPITAL OF SOMA- 
LILAND. 
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the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Section d of Article 76 does not 
appear in Chapter XI. 

Another vital difference between 
the trusteeship system and the 
mandate system pertains to the 
use of troops. By special agree- 
ment France, but not the other 
mandatories, was authorized to re- 
eruit troops from the mandates for 
service in a war outside the man- 
date. But article 84 of the Charter 
provides that “the administering 
authority may make use of vol- 
unteer forces, facilities, and assist- 
ance from the trust territory in 
carrying out the obligations toward 
the Security Council undertaken 
by the administering authority.” 

Chapter XII provided for both 
strategic and non-strategic Trust 
Territories. The former are placed 
under the Security Council but the 
Trusteeship Council has been given 
responsibility for promoting the 
political, economic, social and edu- 
cational advancement of the in- 
habitants. 

Chapter XIII deals with the 
composition, functions and pow- 
ers, voting and procedure of the 
Trusteeship Council. The Council 
eonsists of those Members who ad- 


minister Trust Territories; of the 
Big Five in the Security Council 
who do not administer Trust Ter- 
ritories; and of as many other 
Members elected for a three-year 
term by the General Assembly as 
may be necessary to ensure that 
the total number of members is 
equally divided between those 
Members which administer Trust 
Territories and those which do not. 

Subsequent articles in this issue 
throw light on the extent to which 
the consideration of the reports, 
the examination of petitions and 
the periodic visits have been ef- 
fective in achieving the goals of 
the trusteeship system. It may be 
pointed out here that the Trustee- 
ship Council adopted as one of its 
rules of procedure the right of the 
inhabitants to submit oral petitions. 
The questionnaire is one of the 
most comprehensive and penetrat- 
ing that experts on colonial ad- 
ministration have been able to de- 
vise. 

Each member of the Trustee- 
ship Council has one vote and its 
decisions are made by a majority 
of the members present and voting. 
The Council adopts its own rules 
of procedure, including the num- 
ber of meetings. The Council is 
authorized to avail itself of the as- 
sistance of the Economic and 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


OVERWHELMINGLY INHABITED 


BY NEGROES 


Perpulation 


AFRICA: 
BRITISH: 
Cameroons — ~~... 
ES ee a 
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382,768 
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Social Council and of the special- 
ized agencies such as the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, 
the World Health Organization 
and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

From the beginning the Director 
of the Division of Trusteeship 
has been Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
former Head of the Department of 
Government at Howard University, 
winner of the Nobel Peace Award 
of 1950. 

Let us now look at the operation 
of the Trusteeship System. Limita- 
tions of space prevent considera- 
tion of some of the developments, 
but the reader will have before him 
a sufficiently detailed account to 
formulate his own conclusions. 
This issue and the preceding issue 
on Non-Self-Governing Territories 
constitute perhaps the first general 
summary in non-governmental pub- 
lications of the condition of some 
200,000,000 black people living in 
dependent areas. 

The April issue of the BULLETIN. 
listed the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories and the Trust Territories. 
For convience, the location, size 
and population of the latter are 
repeated below. 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA: 
THE WORLD'S STEPCHILD 


By VeRNELL McCarroiyi 


HE last decade in the history of South 

West Africa is a tragic chronicle in the 

annals of international supervision. It is a 
record of the Union of South Africa’s realization 
of an old imperialist dream to “elope” with its 
mandate and to “wed its ward.” It is a record of 
the renunciation of international obligations with- 
out the simultaneous surrender of rights. It is a 
record of the extension of the most vicious segrega- 
tion system in the world to people whose well-being 
and development were originally recognized as 
forming “a sacred trust of civilization.” 

South West Africa is a large, semi-arid, un- 
developed country with a low economic potential, 
covering 317,000 square miles; it has a population 
reported at 332,000 of whom only eleven per cent 
are first-class citizens of German and Boer extrac- 
tion. The indigenous Ovambo, Herero, Nama 
and Bushmen, forming the remainder of that 
population, after thirty years of “enlightened” 
Union administration, are still limited to reserva- 
tions covering but forty-two per cent of the land. 
They have not been provided with even the most 
rudimentary education, medical or social services, 
nor knowledge of how to breed cattle or maintain 
the productivity of their farms in order to prevent 
so complete a depletion of the soil as to mean its 
eventual inability to support them.” These Natives 
enjoy the right to be indentured for work in the 
mines at a cash wage of thirty-five to forty-five 
cents a day, the right to live in segregated areas, 
the right to go to church provided employers con- 
sent to sign a pass, the right to be represented in 
Parliament by a white man.” 

The Union wanted to annex German South 
West Africa after it was responsible for effecting 
the surrender of German forces there in 1915. It 
could hardly be coincidence that by the definition 


1Scholastic, L (April 21, 1947), 13. 

2Round Table, XXXVIII (June 1948), 664-668; United Na- 
tions Bulletin, VIII (May 15, 1950), 433-435. 

8World Today, VI (November 1950), 461-468. 

4Nation, CLXIII (November 16, 1946), 542. 


of C Mandates, British dominions were tailor-made 
ee 5 e 
to administer four of the five C Mandates.’ Despite 
the fact that the wording of Article XXII of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was so vague 
as to permit a mandatory to justify any action on 
the basis of individualistic interpretations, and that 
it may have resulted from a deliberate intention to 
avoid clear legalistic language, the Union of South 
Africa was able to make no more than the dubious 
° ° . 6 
claim to virtual annexation. The “‘C” mandate was 
accepted temporarily by the “author” of the man- 
date system, the late Jan Christian Smuts, as a 
de facto colony and the Uhion waited patiently for 
the opportunity to make the mandated area a de 
° ° . ° . 7 
jure fifth province in its unitary state. But one 
must remember always that Smuts was a lawyer 
and remained, to the end, essentially a constitu- 
tionalist; he waited for the auspicious moment to © 
put off the veil of annexation and to put on the 
cleaner garb of repectable legality in territorial 
acquisition. He tried to take this step in 1946, 
after the announced demise of the League of Na- 
tions, when he asked the United Nations to approve 
° . 8 
the formal annexation of South West Africa. 
For strategic reasons it was argued that annexation 
was necessary and it had long been a fear that a 
German sponsored invasion would come from the 
mandate. Nazi activities immediately preceding 
the last war had made the fear somewhat justi- 
9 . ° 
fiable.” Then too, the Union felt annexation was 
(Continued on page 186) 
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